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THE COMMITTEE ON THE CONDUCT OF THE CIVIL 

WAR 1 

To what extent, with due regard to the public welfare, may the 
unprofessional civilian control military policy and decide questions 
of strategy and tactics ? The question is surcharged with possibili- 
ties of controversy ; yet it is a vital one when a democracy, and par- 
ticularly the American democracy, determines how it will conduct a 
great war. In the time of the Civil War, there was created a joint 
committee of Congress on the conduct of that war, which sought 
and secured a share in the performance of the important functions 
mentioned in the query — functions commonly associated with the 
executive department of the government. The results and lessons 
of the experiment may have contemporaneous interest and im- 
portance. 

The committee was primarily an investigative body, and as such, 
it was not without precedent in American history. Such a com- 
mittee was established in 1791 to investigate the expedition of Gen- 
eral St. Clair against the Indians of the Northwest, which had 
resulted in disaster. 2 Despite a prejudice against St. Clair, the 
reports exonerated him, after two investigations, but, possibly on 
account of that prejudice, they were not published. A Committee 
on the Conduct of the War was proposed by Bradley, of Vermont, 
in 1 81 3, to "inquire into the multiplied failures of the arms of the 
United States ". The House of Representatives declined to appoint 
the committee at that time, because the session of Congress was 
drawing to a close, but in the next session the resolution in modified 
form was adopted and a committee created to make the inquiry. 3 
Although these earlier committees had less scope and less influence 
than that established in 1861, they served as precedents for it, and 
were mentioned as such. 

In 1861 the United States was unprepared for war. It lacked 

1 Much of the material contained in this article was collected some years ago 
when I was a graduate student at Columbia University, my purpose being then, 
as it is still, to publish a history of the committee in book form. The subject was 
originally suggested by Professor W. A. Dunning, to whom I am indebted for 
many suggestions. 

2 Annals of Congress, 2 Cong., 1792, pp. 490-493, 602, 877, 895. 

3 Ibid., 13 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 413-421. The debates were similar to that of 
the Senate in 1861. 

(55o) 
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trained soldiers; it had no officers experienced in the control and 
management of .large forces in the field; and, perhaps still worse, 
public opinion was ignorant of military science, rather contemptuous 
of it in fact, yet demanded an influence in the formation and execu- 
tion of military plans. The people and the press insisted upon im- 
mediate activity, a campaign against Richmond ; and the Lincoln ad- 
ministration, responsive and sensitive to the popular will, yielded.* 
The disaster at Bull Run had as one cause premature haste, the 
result, partially at least, of popular demand. Not long after this 
untoward event, on July 27, 1861, General McClellan, summoned 
from his successful campaigns in West Virginia, was placed in chief 
command in the field of military forces of the United States. He 
proceeded during the autumn of 1861, as both enemies and friends 
agree, with extraordinary ability to organize the inexperienced vol- 
unteers into a disciplined army capable of sustained military effort. 
This imperatively necessary step caused a delay, whether justified 
as to length or not, and the public became again impatient and later, 
as the months passed without the appearance of a general move- 
ment, vocally insistent for action. Representing the radicals, the 
" Jacobins " as John Hay called them, Senators Wade, Chandler, 
and Trumbull came to Washington on October 26 " to worry the 
administration into a battle ". 5 They conferred with the President, 
and the first two then visited the camp of the Army of the Potomac 
where they interviewed McClellan. Senator Wade later in a speech 
to the people of Cincinnati described this meeting as follows : 

It was at a time when the very capital of the nation was almost in 
a state of siege, when foreign nations began to lo'ok upon us as a con- 
quered people, and when all the friends of the government were over- 
whelmed with shame and humiliation. Smarting under the effect of 
this state of things we went down to the camp and found a man who 
was General-in-Chief of the whole army of the United States. We 
found him in command of 190,000 of the best men that ever marshaled 
under the banner of battle. Never was an army got together, com- 
prising the patriotism and intelligence that were found under that Gen- 
eral. It was the first rally of the patriotic host — the flower of the Re- 
public to save the nation from destruction. . . . Yet the rebels were 
almost in sight of the capital, flaunting their rattlesnake flag in our very 
faces. How could you ask us to submit to this degradation without at 
least knowing the reason for the necessity? We had an interview with 
Gen. McClellan, and remonstrated with him for permitting this disgrace 
and dishonor of a great nation. We exhorted him, for God's sake, to 
at least push back the defiant traitors. Why can't you do it? 

"Oh, I have not men enough." (Laughter.) 

* Rhodes, History of the Civil War, 1861-1865, pp. 37, 60-61 ; Johnston, Bull 
Run, its Strategy and Tactics, p. 113. 

5 Hay, Diary and Letters, I. 48 ; quoted, Rhodes, op. cit., p. 60. 
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How many men have you? I know you have 160,000. 

" Well, you have got nearer the number than others have." 

And more, I know that you have 190,000. How strong, pray tell, are 
the rebels? 

" Oh, they are at least 220,000 or more, and they are behind fortifi- 
cations stronger than those of Sebastopol." 8 

Wade said that they then protested to Lincoln, who sought to reas- 
sure them with the statement that McClellan was a good general. 
Despairing of effecting further results by these means, they turned 
to Congress with the hope that some impression might be made by 
legislative action. 

Prior to this interview and possibly to the entertainment of the 
idea of an appeal to Congress, there occurred an incident which, 
stimulating or confirming that idea, brought about a determination 
for at least an investigation. This event was the disastrous affair 
at Ball's Bluff on October 21. Here, at a point on the river 
above Washington, a considerable force, first under the com- 
mand of Colonel Devens and later under that of Colonel Ed- 
ward D. Baker, which had been sent over for reconnoissance pur- 
poses, was attacked by a superior Confederate force and cut to 
pieces. The casualties were heavy, many men were captured, and 
many driven into the river. Among those who were killed in this 
engagement was Colonel Baker, a prominent senator from Oregon, 
a dear friend of President Lincoln, and a popular orator. The loss 
of this senator, the crushing defeat of the Unionist forces which 
had greatly elated the South, and the discontent of the radicals at 
the failure of McClellan to advance, made an investigation of the 
Ball's Bluff matter inevitable. On the first day of the regular 
session of Congress, Decembers, 1861, Roscoe Conkling in the 
House of Representatives introduced a resolution requesting the 
Secretary of War to give information whether any, and, if any, what 
steps had been taken to ascertain who was responsible for the dis- 
aster at Ball's Bluff. 7 The resolution was adopted without debate. 

In the Senate, three days later, Chandler, of Michigan, intro- 
duced a resolution providing for the appointment of a committee of 
three members to inquire into the disasters at Bull Run and Ed- 
wards's Ferry (Ball's Bluff). 8 As soon as this resolution was 
offered, other senators wished to amend it by the addition of names 

« Wade, Facts for the People (pamphlet), pp. 1-2; cf. Cincinnati Gazette, 
October 24, 1864. 

7 Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 2 sess., pt. I., p. 6. The request was refused. 
Cf. Conkling's speech, January 6, 1862, Conkling, Life and Letters of Roscoe 
Conkling, pp. 139-148. 

8 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 sess., pt. I., p. 16. 
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of disasters which they thought should be investigated. Senator 
Grimes said that he preferred to substitute for the pending resolu- 
tion one that would authorize the committee to "inquire into the 
causes of the disasters that have attended the public arms ". 9 
Chandler opposed any addition to his list, holding that the duties of 
such a committee would be arduous, that it would have to visit various 
parts of the country, whereas the scenes of the disasters he desired 
to investigate were within easy reach from the capital. He stated, 
however, that he would vote for such a committee as that desired 
by Grimes. Senator Lane, of Kansas, persisted in thinking that 
Wilson Creek, where the brave General Lyon fell, and the failure 
of the authorities to relieve Lexington, required investigation; and 
finally that the country deserved to know the truth about General 
Fremont's administration. The Senate refused to add these dis- 
asters to the list of Chandler. Grimes then offered a resolution 
creating a committee of two members of the Senate and three of 
the House of Representatives with power to inquire generally into 
the disasters that had befallen the Union arms. On the request 
of Fessenden, the consideration of the matter was postponed for a 
day to allow the senators to reflect on the subject. 

In the important debate which took place the next day, Senators 
Chandler, Pomeroy, McDougall, Grimes, Foster, Fessenden, Sher- 
man, and others participated. Chandler expressed the hope that 
the Senate would not give the proposed committee a "roving com- 
mission " to go over the United States looking for disasters to inves- 
tigate. If a comprehensive inquiry was to be made, he favored a 
number of committees, each having a special topic and a particular 
field. Pomeroy appeared to fear, as did several others, that the 
investigations might implicate certain civil officials, thus leading to 
impeachment; and, because of this possibility, he thought that the 
committee should originate in the House of Representatives. Grimes, 
proposing to change his resolution by having three members of the 
Senate and four of the House, said : " I believe that the best inter- 
ests of the country, the reputation of the country, the reputation of 
the Army, and the reputation of the officers of the Army, require 
that there should be some investigation ", 10 and he pointed out that 
with respect to Bull Run there had been explanations claiming that 
the presence of civilians had caused the defeat, that the disaster 
was attributable to the fact that the battle had been fought on Sun- 
day, and again that it was due to the cowardice of the militia and 

9 Ibid., p. 17. 

10 Ibid., p. 29. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIII. — 36. 
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the incapacity of the officers. The country should know which of 
these explanations, if any one, was true ; and it should know about 
the administration of General Fremont. " Let the country know 
the facts. If they condemn General Fremont, let him be con- 
demned; if they justify him, then in God's name let him be justi- 
fied." To Grimes, also, success in the future depended upon an 
intelligent use of knowledge respecting the faults and errors of the 
past — which knowledge could be supplied by such a committee as 
that he proposed. Foster, of Connecticut, made perhaps the strong- 
est speech against the plan of having a congressional committee of 
investigation. He foresaw many difficulties and embarrassments, 
such as the practice of calling soldiers away from the battle-field to 
testify when their services were needed. And after all, he said, 
such an inquiry was a matter for the military authorities. 

I believe in letting the military authorities manage the army. If 
they manage it badly we shall make a bad matter worse by tampering 
and interfering, and that is all that will grow out of our action. If it 
is badly managed now I am sorry; I do not believe it is; but if it be, 
in Heaven's name do not let us make it worse by tampering, for worse 
we shall make it, and only worse. 

Senator Fessenden, in a powerful speech, stated that he had 
doubted the expediency of creating such a committee, but on reflec- 
tion he had concluded that it would do much good. In his opinion, 
it was the duty of Congress in war-time not to limit itself merely 
to making appropriations for the use of the executive in conducting 
the war, as some seemed to think, but it behooved the legislative 
department to look carefully into the proceedings relating to that 
conduct of war affairs, not in a carping spirit, but with every wish 
to expedite it. Instead of agreeing with Foster, he said : 

Sir, I hold the very contrary of the doctrine that we are to leave 
everything without question, without the slightest complaint, without 
any inquiry even as to the conduct of this war by the public agents. 
We know that every day wrongs are perpetrated; we know that every 
day there are gross frauds perpetrated upon the country by a certain 
class of men; we know that the people of this country, the soldiers of 
this country, have in some instances been sacrificed without reason; 
and we do not know how it was done or by whom it was ordered. . . . 

But, sir, while there is this agitation in the public mind ; while there 
are so many ideas afloat; so many accusations, unfounded, perhaps, in 
a very great degree; and no inquiry is made and no step taken to en- 
lighten the public in relation to the matter — that public which carries 
on this war, and which furnishes the means for carrying it on — shall 
we, who are the agents of that public, be told that during its progress, 
be it longer or shorter, we . . . know nothing, say nothing, and inquire 
nothing about it? ... I hold it to be our bounden duty, impressed upon 
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us by our position here, to keep an anxious, watchful eye over all the 
executive agents who are carrying on the war at the direction of the 
people, whom we represent and whom we are bound to protect in rela- 
tion to this matter. 11 

By such a committee, it is to be presumed, Fessenden thought 
to redress the balance between the executive and legislative depart- 
ments, which, as a result of the vast accretion of power to the 
President incident to the war, was in the opinions of many Con- 
gressmen sadly out of adjustment. 

Senator Sherman contended that the resolution did not go far 
enough, and that the committee should do more than inquire into 
disasters. He said: 

The business of voting appropriations is easily disposed of; but if 
we ignore the high duty imposed upon us as representatives of the 
people to investigate the conduct of the war and of all the officers of 
the Government, we neglect the chief duty that is now imposed on us. 
To confine this inquiry to the disasters of the war would be to cripple 
and limit the proposed committee in all its operations. In my judg- 
ment, this ought to be a committee of inquiry into the general conduct 
of the war. 12 

There were many things, he said, that ought to be investigated, such 
as the commissary department, the treatment of fugitive slaves, 
and the department of the adjutant-general. With respect to all 
of these potential inquiries, Sherman remarked, " I do not care 
whom it strikes, where it strikes; if any man in this Government 
should, with good or bad motive, do anything to injure his country, 
he ought to be exposed, whatever may be the consequences ". 

To meet the views of Sherman and Fessenden, Grimes altered 
his resolution, substituting one which provided for a committee " to 
inquire into the conduct of the present war, and that they have 
power to send for persons and papers ". Speaking in favor of the 
new committee, Senator Wilson, chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, said: 

I am willing, sir, to have this investigation. I have no doubt a com- 
mittee of the two Houses of Congress will act judiciously, and that 
facts will be brought out that may explain the affairs that have taken 
place, and put the responsibility of mistakes where it justly belongs; 
but I go for it more for the future than for the past, for we should 
teach men in civil and in military authority that the people expect that 
they will not make mistakes, and that we shall not be easy with their 
errors. The public voice demands that all the capacity, all the char- 
acter, all that men have and are, shall be given to the cause of the 

^Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 sess., pt. I., pp. 3°-3i- Cf. editorial comments 
of New York Times, December 6-10, 1861. 
12 Ibid., p. 31. 
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country. I want military men to understand that they are not to stand 
upon technicalities for the preservation of the old Army, or the getting 
up of a new one. ... I should like to see the responsibility of the errors 
of the past placed where it belongs; but I think the proposition before 
us, showing the tone and temper of Congress, showing, I think, the 
will of the people at home, will teach a lesson that may be heeded, and 
may be, therefore, conducive to the public good. 13 

A vote was then taken and, after the yeas and nays were called 
for, the result was thirty-three in favor of the resolution and three 
in opposition. 

The resolution came up in the House on December 10, where it 
was adopted unanimously and without debate, Mr. E. B. Washburne 
having moved the previous question, which operated, of course, to 
prevent any discussion. 14 

In addition to the motives for the creation of the committee, 
which have been expressly stated or vaguely suggested in the fore- 
going, there were others which apparently exerted no little influence. 
There was great resentment felt in Congress that the leading gen- 
erals were Democrats, who appeared not to favor radical action on 
the slavery questions, and that the heads of various departments 
concerned with the supplies, munitions, and army patronage were 
men of that faith. George W. Julian, in a vehement speech in 1863 
entitled "The Rebellion— the Mistakes of the Past— the Duty of 
the Present ", said in relation to this condition : 

Democratic policy, in the year 1861, gave us as commanders of our 
three great military departments McClellan, Halleck, and Buell, whose 
military administrations have so terribly cursed the country; while it 
impressed upon our volunteer forces in the field such officers as Fitz- 
John Porter, General Nelson, General Stone, and very many more 
whose sympathies with the rebels were well known throughout the 
country. ... Of the major and brigadier-generals in our armies Demo- 

is Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 sess., pt. I., p. 3 2 - 

14 Ibid., p. 40. The 38th Congress, in January, 1864, reconstituted the com- 
mittee, giving it additional powers. The Senate, in this case, proposed to create 
a committee on the conduct and expenditures of the war. In the House, however, 
on the recommendation of Thaddeus Stevens, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, which reported it in the following form: 

" That a joint committee ... be appointed to inquire into the conduct and 
expenditures of the present war; and may further inquire into all the facts and 
circumstances of contracts and agreements already made, or that may be made, 
and such contracts and agreements hereafter to be made prior to the final report 
of the committee, by or with any department of the Government, in anywise con- 
nected with, or growing out of the operations of the Government in suppressing 
the rebellion against its constituted authority ; and that the said committee shall 
have authority to sit during the sessions of either House of Congress, and during 
the recess of Congress and at such times and places as said committee shall deem 
proper." Ibid., 38 Cong., 1 sess., pt. I., p. 260. 
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cratic policy has favored this Republican administration, if I am not 
mistaken, with over four-fifths, — certainly an overwhelming majority; 
while those great hives of military patronage the Adjutant-general's 
Department, the Quartermaster's Department, the Commissary Depart- 
ment, the Ordnance Department, and the Pay Department are all under 
Democratic control, and have been during the war. 15 

There was also a sort of contempt for the scientific soldier which, 
whether wholly unjustified or not, caused many to have little respect 
for what seemed the over-careful methods of the so-called West 
Point plan of conducting the war. As the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War put it, the " rebellion " could be ended by fighting 
and only by fighting. 16 Lastly it may be said that the radical ele- 
ment of Congress, led by Stevens, Sumner, and Wade, desired that 
slavery, at least in the Confederacy, should be abolished by using 
the war powers of the Constitution, and when this was opposed 
by the administration and the conservatives, the radicals had to con- 
tent themselves with this Committee on the Conduct of the War. 
It was, from this point of view, therefore, the reply of the ex- 
tremists to the conservatives. 

On motion of Chandler, who publicly declined the chairmanship, 
and privately suggested Wade, the Vice-President was empowered 
to appoint the three members of the Senate who were to serve on 
the committee. 17 That official then appointed Benjamin F. Wade 
of Ohio, Zachariah Chandler of Michigan, and Andrew Johnson of 
Tennessee. On December 19, the Speaker announced the member- 
ship of the House committee as being Messrs. Daniel W. Gooch of 
Massachusetts, John Covode of Pennsylvania, George W. Julian of 
Indiana, and Moses F. Odell of New York. Wade, Chandler, 
Gooch, Julian, and Odell were continued as members of the com- 
mittee throughout its existence. Johnson withdrew on his appoint- 
ment as military governor of Tennessee and his resignation from 
the Senate. 18 He was followed on the committee successively by 

15 Julian, Speeches on Political Questions, 1850-1868, pp. 202, 204. Cf. Ban- 
croft, Speeches of Carl Schurz, I. 209, 210, 211, 217, 218. 

is Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, 1863, pt. I., p. 
66. The citations to the reports hereinafter to be made will be in the form : 
C. C. W. 

" Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 sess., pt. I., p. no. 

is Riddle, Life of Benjamin F. Wade, p. 247, says : " I think Johnson never 
acted upon this committee. It was no place for him." The statement is without 
foundation, for Johnson, as the Journal shows, was an active member of the com- 
mittee. After he acceded to the presidency, which fact was immediately pleasing 
to the committee, Wade, on April 15, 1865, asked for an interview, saying, " I am 
instructed by the Committee on the Conduct of the War to inform you that your 
old associates upon that committee would be pleased to wait upon you. . . ." 
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Joseph A. Wright of Indiana, who served until his term expired, 
by Benjamin F. Harding of Oregon, who was appointed during the 
38th Congress, but resigned from the committee in January, 1865, 
and by Charles R. Buckalew of Pennsylvania. Of the House com- 
mittee, the membership remained constant with the exception of 
Covode, who was succeeded by Benjamin F. Loan, a radical from 
Missouri, the sole member of the committee who had served in the 
army. 19 On December 20, the committee met for organization in 
the room of the Senate Committee on Territories, of which Wade 
was chairman, as he was to be of the joint committee. No one of 
the members, with the exception of Chandler, had participated in 
the debate ; so there is no immediate expression of opinion from the 
committee other than that all voted for the resolution. 

All of the members, excepting Chandler, who was a successful 
merchant of Detroit, were lawyers; but no one of the committee, 
as first organized, had had any military experience. Four — Wade, 
Chandler, Julian, and Covode — were members of the radical faction 
of the Republican party. Julian was a son-in-law of Joshua R. 
Giddings; Wade had been Giddings's law-partner; both of them 
together with Chandler were out-and-out abolitionists, admirers of 
General Fremont, and all were hopeful that the war would not end 
without drastic action being taken upon the institution of slavery. 20 
Gideon Welles attributed to Wade, at this time of his career, a fine 
character, describing him as being plain, single-minded, honest, un- 
ambitious; and, by others, he was called "Honest Ben Wade". 21 
He was the most prominent and powerful member of the committee 
and exercised a controlling influence. 22 Chandler, more of a radical 
than Wade even, was also an able man, though he has been described 
as coarse and vulgar. 28 He was certainly unduly suspicious and 
sometimes not a little crude, though he was an eloquent speaker. 
His great influence in the committee was felt in the deliberations 

They wished to communicate " valuable information " obtained during their recent 
trip to Richmond. The committee also ordered the clerk to enter upon the Journal 
that an "exceedingly satisfactory interview" had occurred. Journal, C. C. W., 
1865, pt. I., p. xxxvi. 

is He had been a brigadier-general of Missouri volunteers, but had with- 
drawn from the army when elected to Congress in 1862. He was immediately 
appointed to a place on the Committee on Military Affairs, but was shifted to 
that on the Conduct of the War when' it was reconstituted in 1864. 

20 For Julian, see his own Political Recollections ; and for Wade, Riddle, 
op. cit. 

21 Welles, Diary of Gideon Welles, III. 362-363. 

22 Montgomery Blair thought that Wade should have been made Secretary of 
War instead of Stanton. 

23 The Detroit Post and Tribune, Zachariah Chandler, pp. 215-249. 
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over policy, and as the friend, adviser, and confidant of Wade. 
Since he was not a lawyer, he participated but little in the question- 
ing of witnesses. Of the House committee, Gooch was clearly the 
most active. He was a conservative Republican, a supporter of the 
President, though he believed in the work of the committee and 
gave to his share of it both enthusiasm and ability. The Demo- 
cratic minority in the committee had a degree of influence not ordi- 
narily possessed by minorities in the committees of that time. So 
long as Johnson remained in the Senate, he took an active part, 
examining witnesses and serving on subcommittees, but his suc- 
cessors were not allowed the same powers. Odell, of the House 
committee, was a War-Democrat, who wanted a vigorous war and 
who did not support McClellan. 

The majority of the committee became progressively more radical 
as the war continued, so that by 1864 it was an anti-administration 
organization. Wade and Chandler became acrimonious in their criti- 
cism of Lincoln. Yet at its inception the committee was not considered 
hostile to the administration nor was its creation necessarily a break 
between the legislative and executive departments of the govern- 
ment. The reports and journal of the committee show a willing 
co-operation with the executive. Nicolay and Hay, in their bio- 
graphical history of Lincoln, and Welles, in his Diary, make no 
allusion to any initial hostility of the committee nor to any overt 
opposition of the President to its creation. 24 Such a committee, if 
one considers the character of the war, was probably inevitable; 
and, as its creation was symptomatic of the popular unrest, Mr. 
Lincoln with his usual tact and political discernment yielded. And 
the committee, although constituted as a sort of censor of the gov- 
ernment and of necessity a check upon the executive, seems to have 
made no attempt, at least during the first two years, to compromise 
the government. The committee, remark the aforementioned biog- 
raphers of Lincoln, were "always earnest, patriotic, and honest". 
If we resolve in their favor any doubts — and there have been some — 
as to the last-named characteristic, the statement is correct. The 
committee were certainly in earnest and, furthermore, were thor- 
oughly and unalterably patriotic. 25 

The simple yet comprehensive statement of the resolution, that 
the committee should inquire into the conduct of the war, seems to 

24 Welles, Diary, I. 262 ; cf. his attitude later, II. 226. That the President 
did at first oppose the committee is shown by Senator Edmunds, The Republic, 
April, 1875. 

25 Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln: a History, V. 150. Optimistic pa- 
triotism was characteristic of their reports. 
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have conferred on it plenary powers of investigation. These 
powers were as broad as they were absolute, for it is difficult to 
discover any large activity of the administration in that period from 
1 86 1 to 1865 that did not have a more or less close relation to the 
conduct of the war. Such vastly important affairs as military pol- 
icy, tactics, and strategy; availability and fitness of commanders; 
army organization in all details ; munitions and supplies ; army 
police regulations and military prisons; hospitals; battles and dis- 
asters — all, with corresponding aspects of naval organization, prac- 
tices, and policies, had, of course, a direct and obvious relationship 
to the conduct of the war ; and it did not require a loose construc- 
tion of the resolution to demonstrate the legal propriety of investi- 
gations into any or all of these subjects. From time to time, also, 
a large number of special inquiries were assigned to the committee 
by Congress, each assignment carrying with it authority sufficient 
for the matter in hand or drawing upon the large grant of power 
delegated in the original concurrent resolution. As has been men- 
tioned already, the 38th Congress, in January, 1864, in addition to 
the general powers of investigation, laid specific emphasis upon cer- 
tain classes of inquiries that should be made, such as into expendi- 
tures and contracts, made or to be made, which were associated 
with the attempt to bring the war to a successful conclusion. 26 
Thus, the committee was legally empowered to inquire into any 
activity of the public agents associated immediately or remotely with 
the prosecution of the war. 

The committee conceived that its duties would be best fulfilled 
not by advocating legislation, but, to put it in their language, 

by endeavoring to obtain such information in respect to the conduct of 
the war as would best enable them to advise what mistakes had been 
made in the past and the proper course to be pursued in the future; to 
obtain such information as the many and laborious duties of the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet prevented them from acquiring, and to lay it before 
them with such recommendations and suggestions as seemed to be most 
imperatively demanded; and the journal of the proceedings of your 
committee show that, for a long time, they were in constant communi- 
cation with the President and his cabinet and neglected no opportunity 
of at once laying before them the information acquired by them in the 
course of their investigations. 

There is abundant evidence to show that the committee exercised 
these advisory powers. The question immediately arises as to 
whether such powers were granted by Congress and whether such 
had been the purpose of Congress in creating the committee. It is 

26 Report C. C. W., 1863, pt. I., p. 4- 
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doubtful whether these questions can be authoritatively answered. 
Some of the enemies of the committee were ready to admit that a 
"candid and systematic inquiry" into the conduct of the war was 
both legitimate and highly desirable, but when, as they said, the 
committee arrogated to itself conciliar powers and sought to inter- 
fere in the conduct of the war, they felt that it had transcended its 
delegated authority and its abilities. 27 However this may have 
been, the functions and activities of the committee divide themselves 
roughly into two divisions — the investigative and the recommenda- 
tory or advisory; and it will perhaps be acceptable to treat these 
respective classes of activity in that order. 

Most of the investigations of military affairs were made in the 
East; the most systematic related to the Army of the Potomac. 28 
With the exception of Grant, an inquiry was made into the admin- 
istrations of all the generals in command of that army. The excep- 
tion mentioned was due to the peculiar relationship of General 
Grant and General Meade, who remained in immediate command, 
and to the fact that the civil authorities interfered less in the Vir- 
ginia campaigns of Grant than in those of his predecessors. The 
battles and campaigns investigated in this connection were as fol- 
lows: the Peninsula campaign and the battles incident to it, the 
second battle of Manassas and the Pope campaign, and the Mary- 
land campaign of McClellan. At the same time with these investi- 
gations, an inquiry was made into the disasters at Bull Run and 
Ball's Bluff. 29 Investigations of the battles of Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg were made, and the last two were 
accompanied with searching examinations of the military adminis- 
trations of Generals Hooker and Meade. 30 Later, testimony was 
taken respecting the battle of Petersburg and the affair at the 
Crater. 31 

Thorough investigations were made of the Red River and Fort 
Fisher expeditions. 32 Testimony was taken, but no reports were 
prepared, on a large number of expeditions, battles, and what 
might be called detached military operations : the campaigns of Gen- 
eral Rosecrans; 33 the Hatteras Inlet expedition; the Fort Royal 
expedition; the Burnside expedition; the battle at Fort Donelson; 

27 Hurlbert, General McClellan and the Conduct of the War, p. 160. 

28 Report C. C. W., 1863, pt. I., p. 4. 

29 Journal, C. C. W '., 1863, pt. I., pp. 67-68 ; Report, ibid., pts. I. and II. 

so Report C. C. W., 1865, pt. I., pp. xli-lxxvii, 3-524; cf. Senate Rep. No. 71, 
37 Cong., 3 sess. 

si Report C. C. W., 1865, pt. I., third division, pp. 1-247. 

32 Ibid., pt. II. 

33 Ibid., 1864-1865, pt III. 
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the capture of New Orleans; the invasion of New Mexico; 
the Accomack expedition; the battle of Winchester; the Monitor 
and the Merrimack the operations against Charleston; the opera- 
tions in the Gulf Department ; and the battle of Cedar Mountain. 35 
Notably important investigations relating more directly to the civil 
aspects of the war or to the work of supplying the army may be 
grouped as follows : heavy ordnance, 36 light-draught monitors 37 — on 
the testimony taken in these inquiries reports were submitted — 
treatment of Confederate soldiers in Union prisons, the paymaster's 
department, 38 the administration of the quartermasters located in 
New York and Philadelphia, ice contracts, returning slaves to their 
" rebel " owners, 39 trade regulations as applied on the Mississippi 
River, 40 trade in military districts, 41 "protecting rebel property", 
treatment of wounded from Front Royal, the convalescent camp at 
Alexandria, and the Sherman-Johnston terms of surrender. 42 One 
of the most interesting investigations of the committee was that of 
the Western Department or Missouri during the Fremont regime, 
which evidenced their peculiar partizan politics and their radical- 
ism. 43 Another such inquiry was made of the administration of 
General Steele in Arkansas, but it had not the same political interest 
nor was it accompanied with a report as in the other case. 44 An 
investigation was made of the cruel massacre of the Cheyenne 
Indians, and a report was made strongly condemning Colonel 
Chivington. 45 

The committee also essayed to investigate the way in which the 
Confederates conducted the war. The most important of these in- 
quiries was that of the alleged massacre at Fort Pillow, and of the 
report and testimony 20,000 copies were printed for the use of the 
Senate and 40,000 for the House of Representatives. 46 Analogous 
investigations were those on the treatment of Union soldiers in 
Southern prisons, " rebel barbarities ", and the use made by South- 
erners of the Indians. 

n Report C. C. W., 1863, pt. III. 

35 Ibid., 1864-1865, pt. III. 

36 Ibid., 1865, pt. II. 

37 Ibid., 1864-1865, pt. III. 

38 Ibid., 1862-1863, pt. III. 

39 Ibid., 1864-1865, pt. III. 

40 Ibid. 

albid., 1 862-1 863, pt. III. 
Mlbid., 1864-1865, pt. III. 
43 Ibid., 1863, pt. III. 
a Ibid., 1864-1865, pt. III. 

45 Ibid. 

46 Sen. Rep. Com. No. 63, 38 Cong., 1 sess. 
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In addition to the work of the committee already mentioned, 
Congress by special resolutions directed it to investigate many im- 
portant yet minor details of the conduct of the war. Others may 
be referred to by way of illustration, such as : the truth of an edi- 
torial of the Chicago Tribune in which it was alleged that some of 
the cartridges supplied for the Burnside expedition had no powder 
in them; 47 the treatment by the rebels of the remains of Union 
soldiers at Manassas ; certain claims of individuals, notably that of 
Marshall O. Roberts for the loss of his ship, The Star of the Golden 
West; the acts of Congress respecting commercial intercourse with 
rebel states; the military expedition to the coast of Florida; peti- 
tions for the removal of certain generals ; the construction of iron- 
clad steamers; the employment of disloyal persons in the navy 
yards ; the prison of the provost guard at Alexandria ; the truth of 
the charge that the authorities armed disloyal persons in Missouri ; 
the Wilmington expedition; and the treatment of negroes by Gen- 
eral Jefferson C. Davis of Sherman's army. 48 It is very significant 
also, as showing the attitude of the War Department toward the 
committee, that the secretary requested the committee to investigate 
the quartermaster's department at New York. 49 

In order to obtain testimony, the committee not only held ses- 
sions in Washington, but travelled to various parts of the country 
in search of it. The inquiries outside of Washington were usually 
made by subcommittees, and the combinations of men most often 
used for this purpose were either that of Wade and Gooch, or 
Gooch and Odell, the most active men on the joint committee. In 
their travels, the committee or subcommittees visited the cities or 
towns of Alexandria, City Point, Fortress Monroe, Manassas, Cen- 
treville, Falmouth, Petersburg, and Richmond, in Virginia; New 
York City, Baltimore, Annapolis, Boston; Mound City and Cairo, 
Illinois ; Columbus, Kentucky ; and Fort Pillow and Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. They not only visited battle-fields, but on one occasion at 
least, when the Confederates were before Washington, certain mem- 
bers personally reconnoitred the enemy works and fortifications in 

« Journal, C. C. W., 1863, pt. I., p. 80. 

i* Report C. C. W., 1864-1865, pt. III. 

<» Journal, C. C. W ., 1865, pt. I., xvi. Supplementing these various reports 
and investigations, authorized by the 37th and 38th Congresses, the 39th Con- 
gress, in 1866, ordered the publication of a two-volume report. This supplement 
consists of the answers of Generals Sherman, Thomas, Pope, J. G. Foster, Pleason- 
ton, Hitchcock, Sheridan, and Ricketts to certain questions which had been sent 
to them by the committee in 1865. There is also a communication and a memorial 
of Norman Wiard. Supplement, Report C. C. W., 1866, vols. I. and II. 
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order to form an opinion as to the expediency of an advance by the 
Union armies. 

An inquiry usually followed promptly on a disaster, and one 
penalty of failure was a hearing before the grim committee. At 
these times, as well as at others, the chairman and Gooch were likely 
to be the most active interrogators, for the committee did not have 
an attorney, nor did they permit the presence of counsel for those 
who testified. They were frequently charged with unfairness in 
framing their questions, that is, with asking questions which did not 
elicit the whole truth, questions which avoided certain vital points. 
The witness was usually permitted, even requested or ordered, to 
state all that he wanted to say, or to tell all that he knew, about the 
matter under consideration; yet these lusty partizans could and 
sometimes did use their great powers very much as their critics have 
described. General Meade, who, as we shall see, was one on whom 
the eyes of certain members of the committee rested for a time 
unfavorably, wrote in this connection : 

I feared the Committee 'on the Conduct of the War was against me, and 
that their examination would be ex-part 'e; to which their organization, 
the absence of myself or counsel, the ignorance I am under of what is 
testified against me, all combine to give a great power for injury, if 
abused. 50 

In this passage, reference was made to the secret sessions of 
the committee. The members were pledged not to reveal the secrets 
of the committee, nor the information which came into their pos- 
session there, although this rule was modified on July 15, 1862, to 
the effect that any member might use the testimony in any way he 
chose in speeches in either house of Congress. 51 While there were 
sometimes rumors, newspaper reports, and surmises as to what was 
being testified before the committee, the subject-matter on the whole 
was kept secret. But the methods of the committee in taking this 
testimony, and in seeking for a victim when investigating disasters, 
have received severe criticism. Speaking of the part the committee 
had in the arrest and imprisonment of General Stone, one of these 
critics said: 

The Committee on the Conduct of the War proceeded to investigate 
Ball's Bluff by the methods common to nearly all similar bodies. Wit- 
nesses were summoned and examined without order ; there was no cross- 
examination; the accused was not confronted with the witnesses nor 
told their names, nor the charge upon which he had been already tried, 

so Meade, Life and Letters of General Meade, II. 179. 

si Journal, C. C. W., 1863, pt. I., p. 100. This was the day before Chandler 
made his famous speech against McClellan. 
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condemned, and sentenced before he was even allowed to appear. No 
one was responsible. Of many important details there was no record. 52 

Similar to this was the vehement, but unavailing, protest of 
General W. B. Franklin against the injustice which he alleged to 
have been done him in the committee's report on the battle of 
Fredericksburg : 

It is a sad commentary upon the disjointed condition of the times, 
that at the very moment when the Nation is offering its blood and treas- 
ure without stint in the effort to preserve inviolate the principles of 
civil liberty, a citizen of that nation, however humble, shall be accused, 
tried and condemned of an infamous crime, before a tribunal sitting in 
secret session, without notice, or even an intimation of the charges 
made against him; without the opportunity to confront or examine the 
witnesses brought against him; to be himself called and interrogated, in 
utter ignorance that he is under trial; and, finally, to be denied permis- 
sion to produce witnesses, when the fact became apparent to him that 
he was, for some unexplained reason, in danger of condemnation. 53 

The committee had stated that General Franklin had failed in a 
crisis in the battle of Fredericksburg to attack with his entire force, 
which attack, if it had been made, would have brought the army, in 
the words of the committee, "a most brilliant victory". On this 
interesting matter, a letter of General Meade throws considerable 
light. "My conversations", said Meade, "with Burnside and 
Wade satisfied me that Franklin was to be made responsible for the 
failure at Fredericksburg, and the committee is seeking all the testi- 
mony they can procure to substantiate this theory of theirs ". Of 
the report of the committee he said, "It is terribly severe upon 
Franklin"; and later, after he had investigated the matter some- 
what, he stated that he knew that Franklin was blameless. Frank- 
lin himself charged the committee with making an unjustified re- 
port, with taking excerpts from his testimony dissociated from the 
context, and with suppressing the testimony as a whole. Even in 
this case, however, the general and leading question was : " Will you 
describe fully and particularly what was done by the left wing of 
our army at the battle of Fredericksburg, or that portion of it under 
your command ? " Such a question certainly gave an ample oppor- 
tunity for testimony and defense. 

Another method, said to have been utilized in the case of Mc- 
Clellan and certainly employed in the investigation of Meade, was 
to omit to call witnesses who were in sympathy with the person 
against whom the antipathies of the committee had been aroused. 

82 Irwin, in Battles and Leaders, II. 133. 

5* Franklin, A Reply of Major-General W. B. Franklin, p. 5. 
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One of McClellan's friends charged that such generals as Howard, 
Porter, and Meagher, who had a high regard for their commander's 
generalship in the Peninsula, were not called before the committee. 5 * 
The same friend alleged that the committee admitted much hearsay 
evidence and asked many leading questions, indicating to the witness 
the nature of the reply desired. The criticism of the methods of 
the committee, however, reached further than merely to the char- 
acter of the questions. There was something of the character of 
the Court of Star Chamber about the committee. Whether this 
similarity was due to the very nature of the institution, to the per- 
sonal animus which sometimes seemed to control the members, to 
the fact that a political favorite required exoneration, or that the 
immediate problem was shot through with political considerations — 
is difficult to determine. 

One of the severe critics of the committee, after stating that they 
did not limit themselves to an inquiry into things actually accom- 
plished, said with reference to the duties otherwise assumed : " They 
considered themselves to be a sort of Aulic Council clothed with 
authority to supervise the plans of commanders in the field, to make 
military suggestions, and to dictate military appointments." 56 The 
committee, having constant meetings or communications with the 
Secretary of War and conferring at intervals with the President — 
sometimes at their request and sometimes at his invitation — many 
of which meetings lasted for hours — having the support of a great 
majority of Congress, and being, as they maintained, the true repre- 
sentatives of the people — did exercise the high powers mentioned 
in the quotation. Whether they did it well or ill was a matter of 
controversy, but, when they proposed legislation, advised the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of War as to the proper methods and policies, 
promoted the fortunes of certain generals, and unmade those of 
others, they were exercising functions which to their minds were 
not ancillary and subordinate, but primary and essential. 

Although they did not conceive it as one of their duties to con- 
sider and urge legislation, two important measures were advocated 
by them. The first, a joint rule of parliamentary procedure, pro- 

54 Ketchum, General McClellan's Peninsula Campaign (booklet) . There is 
the charge, too, that the committee published the report before giving the testi- 
mony to the press, the inference being that many would read the one, form their 
opinions, and ignore the other. 

55 Hurlbert, op. cit., p. 160 ; cf. Swinton, Campaigns of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, p. 89, in which he wrote of the committee as a " species of Aulic Council " 
by which, with the aid of Stanton, " all the larger of the war-questions were 
determined ". For the Aulic Council, see Herchenhahn, Geschichte des Kaiser- 
lichen Reichshofraths (Mannheim, 1791-1793)- 
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vided that when the executive desired immediate action upon any 
matter pertaining to the prosecution of the war, either or both 
houses of Congress should promptly go into secret session for the 
consideration of it, and the debate, in case the previous question 
should not be ordered, was to be limited to five minutes for any 
member. 66 In the second place, Senator Wade proposed a bill to 
authorize the President to take possession of the railway and tele- 
graph lines. 57 

A suggestion was sent by letter to the Secretary of War, Jan- 
uary 23, 1862, to the effect that, from evidence received from high 
officers, it appeared that the army had sufficient cavalry force and 
that new regiments then in process of mobilizing could be dispensed 
with. This was urged as " a very important matter " in view of 
the great expense of that arm of the service. 58 

With respect to the blockade of the Potomac by the Confederate 
forces and batteries, the committee took a decided stand, insisting 
that the tolerance of the blockade was a disgrace, and was damaging 
the country in the eyes of the outside nations, and that the failure 
of McClellan to break it constituted a grave blunder. A subcom- 
mittee, composed of Wade and Johnson, called on the Secretary of 
War to lay before him the ideas of the committee. As reported by 
Johnson, Wade represented to Stanton the serious importance of the 
matter, and told him of the complaints of merchants and the letters 
of American citizens abroad which revealed the foreign attitude. 
To all of these views Stanton gave ready agreement, saying "that 
he did not go to his bed at night without his cheek burning with 
shame at this disgrace upon the nation". He then brought Mc- 
Clellan, who was in the building, into the room, to whom the com- 
plaint and suggestion of the committee were repeated. After stat- 
ing that the subject had been considered by him and that it was a 
matter of days when he would take active steps to remedy the situa- 
tion, McClellan said that he was opposed to sending men over the 
Potomac without adequate numbers and provisions for their safe 
retreat. He proposed to construct a bridge. Wade declared that 
with 150,000 of the best troops in the world, there was no need of 
a bridge, that he ought to take the men over to fight, and if they 
could not defeat the enemy, " let them come back in their coffins ". 
Johnson then said that 

56 Journal, C. C. W., 1863, pt. I., p. 76. 

57 Ibid., pp. 76-77. 

58 Ibid., p. 77; cf. testimony of General Heintzelman, p. 119; testimony of 
General Franklin, p. 122; General Pleasonton, Supplement, 1866, II. 3-4. 
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the interview with the Secretary had been a very satisfactory one; that 
the Secretary listened attentively to all that the chairman said, and 
although the chairman sometimes made his statements to General Mc- 
Clellan in pretty strong and emphatic language, the Secretary endorsed 
every sentiment he uttered. 59 

After hearing the testimony of several generals and consulting 
many scientific works on the subject, the committee decided that the 
army ought to be divided into corps d'armee, and they set about 
with characteristic energy to secure such an organization by car- 
rying the matter to Lincoln and later to the President and the Cabi- 
net. Having a good cause, their determination became the more 
fixed as McClellan appeared to oppose the idea. He declared that 
his reason was not opposition to the principle, but that he did not 
want to promote men to the grade of major-general without having 
first tried them on the battlefield. The committee won in the con- 
test, and the President on the eve of the departure for the Peninsula 
campaign issued an order requiring such an organization and ap- 
pointed, to command the corps, men who had not been previously 
approved by McClellan. 60 

Another suggestion of the committee is mentioned as being in 
itself important and as showing the methods of the committee in 
making use of testimony. An investigation was made of the con- 
ditions of the hospital called " Camp Convalescent " at Alexandria, 
where certain abuses had appeared. A subcommittee, consisting 
of Gooch, Covode, and Odell, visited the Secretary of War, made 
representations to him, and urged that barracks and proper accom- 
modations be provided for the sick and wounded. They insisted 
upon the appointment of an inspector who should visit the various 
hospitals and have authority to discharge men who were unfit for 
further service in the war. 61 Here was an effort to break through 
bureaucratic red tape and official routine. 

One of the most important activities of the committee, and per- 
haps the most interesting, was its exercise of the power to discipline 
general officers and commanders. The most notable instances of 
this sort of activity were the cases of Generals Stone, Franklin, 
McClellan, Meade, Sickles, Burnside, and Brown. 62 There were 

59 Journal, C. C. W„ 1863, pt. I., pp. 84-85. 

to Ibid., p. 86; McClellan, Own Story, p. 113. 

ei Journal, C. C. W., 1863, pt. I., p. 103. 

62 Space is not available to treat all of the cases. Of those not mentioned 
in the body of the article, it may be said that Sickles was reported to the Secre- 
tary of War because of alleged irregularities in his quartermaster's department 
and that Brigadier-General Brown's removal as a commander in Missouri was 
demanded. But the committee could aid as well as injure. A story of Meade's 
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cases, also, when the committee loyally supported men with an 
equal intensity of purpose, such as Fremont, Hooker, Butler, and 
Stanton. Most of the instances of the committee's censuring 
prominent generals occurred in connection with the Army of the 
Potomac. The son and biographer of General Meade says : 

The Army of the Potomac unfortunately furnished, through its 
proximity to the capital, a fine opportunity to the committee for the 
exercise of its peculiar theories as to the proper mode of conducting a 
great war, and at the committee's door can justly be laid the incentives 
to most of the intrigues, rivalries, and dissensions that marred the other- 
wise brilliant record of that army. 63 

He speaks of " animus ", " machinations ", and " conspiracy " in 
association with the committee ; so have others who have written in 
defense of men who felt the weight of the committee's disapproval. 
The first victim was General Charles P. Stone, against whom 
was made what amounted to a charge of treason. It was reported 
to the Secretary of War that he was in undue communication with 
the enemy. The evidence was trivial, the charge unfounded, but 
when it seemed to be confirmed by a refugee Stone was arrested 
and confined without trial at Fort Lafayette. 64 Another decision 
of the committee which appears to have been unjust was the deter- 
mination to fix upon General Franklin the blame for the failure at 
Fredericksburg. 65 The attitude of the committee toward McClellan 
was that of bitter animosity, and their hostility extended to the 
officers who were friendly to him. In this case, the committee 
members were in alliance with Stanton and Chase of the Cabinet. 
The situation was a very complex one. The committee sought to 
play a large part in the military game and McClellan, though very 
reticent as to plans, allowed himself to write many political letters, 
some of which were decidedly in bad taste. In practical politics, 
the committee were easily his masters, and they were better as mili- 
tary men than he was as a politician. He had a contempt for the 
committee as meddlesome civilians ; they felt that he was incapable, 
that his heart was not in the struggle, that his plans were wrong, 

seems pertinent. Halleck said to Colonel Poe, who sought promotion and who 
bore letters of recommendation, " to be frank with you, Colonel Poe, with only 
such letters your chances of promotion are about equal to those of a stumped-tail 
bull in fly-time ". Meade adds that merit without political influence is no argu- 
ment to the authorities. Chandler was opposed to Poe. Meade, op. cit., I. 324. 

63 Meade, op. cit., II. 171 ; cf. also II. 169-170. 

6* Irwin, in Battles and Leaders, ubi supra ; Porter, In Memory of General 
Charles P. Stone; McDougall, The Arrest of General Stone, speech, April 15, 1862 

«5 Ropes, Story of the Civil War, II. 442. He thought Franklin should hav< 
succeeded McClellan; cf. Battles and Leaders, III. 106. 
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that he would never act with energy, and ultimately they came to 
charge him with treason. On his side, it was alleged that the poli- 
ticians were in a conspiracy, that they did not want him to win the 
war, and that he was finally removed just when he "had the game 
in his hands ". 66 The radicals increased the pressure they were able 
to exert upon the President. Chandler, on July 16, 1862, speaking 
for the committee, and with the approval of Stanton, described the 
general manner in which the war had been conducted, closing with 
a terrific attack upon McClellan. The committee held no session 
from July 6 to December 5, 1862 ; so when McClellan was removed 
on November 7, it had no corporate part in it, yet probably it was 
largely instrumental in effecting McClellan's fall. 67 

In their relations with Burnside as commander, the committee 
appeared as the deputies of Congress on mission to the army, and, 
on their return to Washington, they acted as advisors of the admin- 
istration. To state the history briefly, the committee was directed 
by special resolutions adopted after the assemblage of Congress in 
December, 1862, to investigate the disaster and the later movements 
of Burnside. The first resolution was passed on the 18th, the ex- 
amination of witnesses at Falmouth, Virginia, to which point the 
committee went, occurred on the 19th, and a report was read in the 
Senate on the 23d. In it there were the familiar references to the 
failure of the authorities to send the pontoon bridges in time to 
make an advance across the river so that Fredericksburg might have 
been seized before the enemy could concentrate, and there appears 
also the unfortunate and unjust criticism of General Franklin. It 
was significant that the first witness to mention an opinion that 
Franklin had been remiss was General Hooker. This provisional 
report, however, consisted of testimony alone, it being submitted 
without any save explanatory remarks by the committee. 68 General 
John Cochrane attacks the committee's next step, to paraphrase his 
remarks, as follows: When it appeared that Burnside was contem- 
plating a second movement, the inquisitorial committee appeared on 
the battle-field to question the men about conditions there and about 
the fitness of Burnside to command. This fact made the general 

66 McClellan, Own Story, p. 650. 

6" Irwin, op. cit., III. 102-104; Detroit Post and Tribune, op. cit., p. 229. 
The committee had little or nothing to do as an organization with the Fitz-John 
Porter case. The radicals, however, demanded his sacrifice, and the committee 
probably endorsed the decision of the military court, though, because of the 
investigation made by that court, it did not " make so thorough an investigation 
of that campaign [Manassas] as they would otherwise have done"; cf. General 
Fitz-John Porter's Reply to Secretary Chandler. 

es Sen. Rep. No. 71, 37 Cong., 3 sess. 
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the subject of camp-fire debate, and was detrimental to discipline 
and morale.™ 

If there were questions of this nature asked on the visit of the 
committee to the army headquarters they did not appear in the 
report, but such questions were asked of the witnesses who were 
summoned to Washington. On January 26, the committee was 
directed to inquire if Burnside had formed any plans for a forward 
movement and whether any subordinate officers had visited Wash- 
ington to interfere with the execution of such plans. The testimony 
secured with respect to this matter exhibits one of the most curious 
episodes of the war. Generals Newton and Cochrane went to 
Washington to submit complaints against Burnside, to give testi- 
mony that he was incapable of commanding a large army, and to 
show that his new plans were certain to fail. They first sought to 
find the committee and give the information to them. Failing be- 
cause of the holiday recess and the absence of the members from 
the city, they secured an interview with President Lincoln through 
Secretary Seward's mediation. They then made the revelations to 
Mr. Lincoln which caused him to order Burnside not to make any 
general forward movement without first consulting him. 70 This 
procedure brought about the complications which finally led to 
Burnside's relief from command, after which Hooker, the favorite 
of the committee, was appointed. 

Despite Hooker's incapacity to command large bodies of troops, 
he had the favor of Chase, of the majority of the radicals, and of the 
committee, the last of whom remained faithful to him throughout the 
war. He was opposed by Stanton and Halleck, and, when removed, 
was succeeded by General George G. Meade. When the committee 
came to investigate the battle of Gettysburg, Generals Sickles and 
Doubleday, who had been called as witnesses, and later others, testi- 
fied that General Meade had contemplated a retreat and had pre- 
pared an order to that effect before victory was secured, but was 
prevented from retreating by the attack of Lee. Wishing Hooker 
restored to command and possibly thinking, certainly alleging, 
Meade to be incompetent, Wade and Chandler sought the President. 
On March 4, 1864, the chairman ordered the clerk to enter the fol- 
lowing upon the Journal : 

Having become impressed with the exceeding importance of the tes- 
timony taken by the committee in relation to the army of the Potomac, 

e » Cochrane, The War for the Union, a very interesting criticism from a 
radical. 

70 Report C. C. W., 1863, pt. I., p. 58. 
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more especially in relation to the incompetency of the general in com- 
mand of the army, he and Mr. Chandler had believed it to be their duty 
to call upon the President and the Secretary of War, and lay before 
them the substance of the testimony taken by them, and, in behalf of 
the army and the country, demand the removal of General Meade, and 
the appointment of some one more competent to command. They ac- 
cordingly did so yesterday afternoon; and being asked what general 
they could recommend for the command of the army of the Potomac, 
they said that for themselves they would be content with General 
Hooker, believing him to be competent; but not being advocates of any 
particular general, they would say that if there was any general whom 
the President considered more competent for the command, then let 
him be appointed. They stated that Congress had appointed the com- 
mittee to watch the conduct of the war; and unless this state of things 
should be soon changed it would become their duty to make the testi- 
mony public which they had taken, with such comments as the circum- 
stances of the case seemed to require. 71 

A number of high officers held that Meade should have attacked 
after the third day of Gettysburg, and this opinion was also cited 
as proof of incompetency. From the testimony and the facts be- 
fore the committee, it is difficult to see how they could have thought 
otherwise than they did, though politics was involved, complicating a 
situation which should have remained a military one only. The tes- 
timony and the report based upon it severely condemned General 
Meade, but the cherished design of the committee, the restoration 
of Hooker as commander, was not achieved. 

During the first years after the creation of the committee, it was 
in more or less constant communication with the executive. 72 This 
co-operation was rendered less friendly by the dismissal of Hooker, 
and was practically discontinued after the presentation of the Presi- 
dent's message of December, 1863. Lincoln's plan of reconstruc- 
tion, or more properly of restoration, encountered the bitter opposi- 
tion of the majority of the committee, as well as of the radicals in 
Congress who preferred that of the Wade-Davis Bill, and who en- 
dorsed the sentiments of the Wade-Davis Manifesto. This impor- 
tant fact and the no less important one of Grant's appointment, with 
the consequent diminution of civil interference, greatly diminished 
the opportunities of the committee in their advisory capacity. It 
became, therefore, after 1864, less of a council and more of an 
investigative body. 

Another phase of this relationship developed during the election 

71 Journal, C. C. W ., 1865, pt. I., p. xix. At the same time, Meade asserted 
that Wade assured him that there were no charges against him before the com- 
mittee. Meade, Life and Letters of General Meade, II. 169; Walker, in Battles 
and Leaders, III. 406-419. 

T2 Journal, C. C. W., 1863, pt. I., p. 4- 
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campaign of 1864 and after Fremont and Cochrane had agreed to 
retire from the contest in favor of Lincoln. The committee then 
came to the substantial aid of the candidate of the Union party. 
Wade became a campaigner for the President, after the reconcilia- 
tion effected by the enforced retirement of Montgomery Blair from 
the Cabinet and the withdrawal of Fremont from the campaign, and 
employed in his speeches some of the testimony which had been 
taken by the committee. His speech " Facts for the People " largely 
consisted of data gathered as chairman of the committee and con- 
tained quotations from the testimony of Generals Heintzelman and 
Hooker. It was widely distributed by the campaign committee. It 
evoked many replies, such as those by Ketchum, Amos Kendall, and 
Hurlbert, which served to indicate the importance attached to it by 
McClellan's associates. 73 

The tangible evidences of the committee's work are the eight 
stout volumes of testimony, papers, and reports. Much of the ac- 
tivity of the committee as a conciliar body took the form of sugges- 
tions, advice, and intrigue — to employ a term then much in vogue — 
and is thus somewhat imponderable, susceptible rather of an inter- 
pretative than of an expository treatment. In the present connec- 
tion, we have opportunity only to summarize a few of the reports, 
to estimate the value of the testimony, and to state the use which 
has been and can be made of it by historians. Reports accompanied 
the testimony in the following investigations: the Army of the 
Potomac, Bull Run, Ball's Bluff, Fremont's administration in Mis- 
souri, the Red River expedition, the Fort Fisher expedition, the 
Crater affair, the massacre of the Cheyenne Indians, light-draught 
monitors, and the Fort Pillow massacre. 

Enough has been written above, respecting the Army of the Po- 
tomac, to show that the committee were highly critical of Mc- 
Clellan's generalship and suspicious of his integrity ; that with little 
enthusiasm for Burnside they were yet ready to excuse him; that 
they were ardently and faithfully loyal to Hooker, publishing and 
endorsing many of his explanations of failure and condemning his 
removal on the eve of the battle of Gettysburg ; that they condemned 
Meade and his campaign of manoeuvres in Virginia, though they 

73 Ketchum, General McClellan's Peninsula Campaign ; Kendall, Letters ex- 
posing the Mismanagement of Public Affairs by Abraham Lincoln; Hurlbert, Gen- 
eral McClellan and the Conduct of the War. Another campaign booklet which 
was distributed and which was highly critical of McClellan was that of General 
Barnard, The Peninsula Campaign. It contains his own testimony before the 
committee and that of Generals Keyes, Heintzelman, Sumner, McCall, Hitchcock, 
and others. Disseminated by the Union Executive Congressional Committee. 
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gave the views of generals who approved of him. The investiga- 
tion of Fremont, largely conducted by Gooch, revealed many irregu- 
larities, despite which a majority exonerated him, heartily endorsing 
his famous proclamation setting free the slaves of disloyal persons, 
while Gooch and Odell preferred to submit the testimony without 
comment. There was disagreement as to the proper interpretation 
of the testimony respecting the Red River expedition, Gooch this 
time preparing a dissenting report. With reference to the Fort 
Fisher expedition, the committee absolved Butler, justifying his 
determination not to assault the fort, and ascribing the failure to a 
want of " cordiality and co-operation " between army and navy and 
to a lack of effectiveness of the bombardment. 

Investigations of governmental inefficiency and of what may be 
termed scandals occurred in the cases of light-draught monitors, ice 
contracts, heavy ordnance, employment of disloyal persons in gov- 
ernment work, hospitals and the treatment of wounded, and illicit 
trade with the Confederates. That there might have been more of 
such investigations is suggested by the reflection that the committee 
and Stanton were allies — a fact which led Welles to remark that the 
committee covered up whatever Stanton desired to conceal. 

The Fort Pillow report severely indicted the Southerners and 
General Forrest. While the testimony largely supported such a 
verdict, it is interesting to note that the testimony imputed to the 
negro witnesses was curiously literate. 

The space available for this article does not permit the quotation 
or analysis of any of the testimony. From the standpoint of the 
student, however, this testimony is an invaluable source of infor- 
mation about the war. It has a value beyond that of the reports of 
officers. Such reports permit false statements and can be used to 
defend questionable actions, whereas the testimony was given under 
oath and the witnesses were examined by men who, when political 
considerations were absent, were zealous seekers for the truth. 
Such testimony has been considered authoritative original material 
by such writers as Rhodes, Johnston, Ropes, Swinton, Lossing, 
Hosmer, 74 the contributors to Battles and Leaders, and others, and 
must be taken into substantial account by any future historian of 
the war. 

As to the usefulness of such a committee, opinions have widely 
differed. In writing of an institution to which some have compared 
the committtee, the Aulic Council, Jomini said : 

In my judgment, the only duty which such a council can safely un- 

i* Hosmer, Outcome of the Civil War, pp. 318-319- 
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dertake is that of advising as to the adoption of a general plan of 
operations. ... I mean a plan which shall determine the objects of a 
campaign; decide whether offensive or defensive operations shall be 
undertaken, and fix the amount of material means which may be relied 
upon in the first instance for the opening of the enterprise, and then 
for the possible reserves in case of invasion. It cannot be denied that 
all these things may be, and even should be, discussed in a council of 
government made up of generals and ministers; but here the action of 
such a council should stop ; for if it pretends to say to a commander-in- 
chief not only that he shall march on Vienna or Paris, but also in what 
way he is to manoeuvre to reach those points, the unfortunate con- 
mander-in-chief will certainly be beaten, . . , 75 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson held that while war is something 
more than an " outgrowth of politics ", the civilian authorities must 
take a part by judging of the merits of commanders, the character 
and variety of objectives, and finally of the achievement or non- 
achievement of the same, but added, "It is hardly necessary to ob- 
serve that no civilian minister, however deeply he might have studied 
the art of war, could be expected to solve for himself the strategic 
problems that come before him." 76 The committee was criticized 
by him for weakening discipline when making inquiries of subor- 
dinates respecting a commanding officer's plans and fitness. 77 Other 
than this, there is no complaint by any high authority of the investi- 
gative powers and rights of the civilian — although there may be, as 
there has been, criticism of the methods employed. 

From these statements, it would seem that the work of investi- 
gation was legitimate; that the committee might seek to understand, 
even to determine, the objectives ; that they might suggest, even con- 
trol, the general character of the campaigns — if it be granted that 
they had the requisite ability for such important duties. From such 
views, however, there has been dissent, some holding that the con- 
duct of a war is purely an executive function, a thing for experts. 
And there have been those who said the committee was unfair and 
partizan. That they made mistakes, as in overrating Hooker, in 
underestimating McClellan, in blaming Franklin, and in misinter^ 
preting Meade, may be granted, although they certainly had testi- 
mony to substantiate their conclusions. In defense, it may be con- 
tended that the committee succeeded in their aims ; that they brought 
speed and energy into the conduct of the war ; that they ferreted out 
abuses and put their fingers down heavily upon governmental ineffi- 
ciency; and that they labored, for a time at least, to preserve a 

7B Jomini, Precis de I'Art de la Guerre, II. 47 ; quoted in Swinton, op. cit., 
PP. 96-97. 

76 Henderson, The Science of War, p. 18. 

77 Ibid., p. 212. 
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balance and effect a co-operation between the legislative and execu- 
tive departments. That the committee were not experts, nor men 
of the highest rank of statesmanship, nor of lofty character, are 
arguments ad hominem rather than ad institution. They were par- 
tizans, but they were men of energy ; they were often rash and im- 
petuous, but their hearts were in the struggle. If their service as a 
council be discounted — though the writer is far from asserting that 
it should be — there was still their great service in giving publicity, 
in some cases pitiless publicity, to faulty military and questionable 
political transactions. Exception may be taken to their claim that 
they had not " sought to accomplish any purpose other than to elicit 
the truth ", but they were confidently ready to be judged by the 
result. 

William Whatley Pierson, jr. 



